THE BATTLE* OF BRITAIN

alike for international law, for the honourable cus-
tom of the sea, and for the primordial laws of
humanity.
The Effect of France's Defection
Before the collapse of France, the menace to our
shipping had been reduced to tolerable proportions.
That unfortunate event made our position a far
more dangerous one. A widely spread number of
new bases for submarines became available to the
Germans. The occupation of Norway made it easier
at the same time for commerce-raiders to slip out
into the north Atlantic. Aircraft, too, could start
from Breton aerodromes to meet and attack our
merchant vessels off the northern coast of Ireland.
cWe had to face the fact that Germany had a
greater advantage in the matter of attack on ship-
ping than she had in the last war% said Mr. Arthur
Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio, in the
House of Commons on November 27, cbut we did
not believe that it was beyond our power to counter
the menace of the U-boat and the aerial torpedo.'1
The situation had undoubtedly deteriorated at the
time when he spoke as compared with what it had
been six months earlier. The sinkings from Septem-
ber, 1939, to April, 1940, averaged about 40,000
tons a week. After the defection of France they
mounted steeply and the weekly average for Sep-
1 Lord Templemore, replying for the Government to Lord
Strabolgi*s motion in the House of Lords on December 11, also
stated that the Government was confident that we should suc-
ceed in defeating the menace.
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